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Notes by the Editor. 

1 Richard Bland was born May 6, 1710, and died October 26, 1776. Ho 
-was the son of Richard Bland, of Berkeley, born August 11, 1665, and Eliza- 
beth, his second wife, daughter of Col. William Randolph, of Turkey Island. 
Richard Bland, of Berkeley, was the son of Theodorick Bland, of Westover, 
and Anne Bennett, his wife, daughter of Gov. Richard Bennett. (For a fine 
pedigree of the Bland family, see Familim Minorurn Gentium, Vol. II., pub- 
lished by the Harleian Society, London.) The writer of the letter was an 
ardent champion of colonial rights, and his learning was so extensive as to 
acquire for him the name of "The Antiquary." According to the Bland 
papers he had issue: Twelve children by his wife Anne,* the only daughter 
and heir of Peter Poythress, of whom, according to Familim Minorurn Gen- 
tium, eleven were Mary, Sarah, Elizabeth, Lucy (all four living in 1758), 
Theodorick (died young), Edward, living in 1758 ; Elizabeth, wife of Capt. 
Peter Poythress, of Prince George county, by whom Elizabeth and Anne, 1758 ; 
Anne, wife of Alexander Morrison, of Ward's Creek, in Prince George county, 
by whom John, Richard Bland, of Jordan's; Peter, born 13th February, 1737, 
living in 1759; John, living in 1758, and William, living in 1758. Col. Bland 
married, secondly, Elizabeth Boiling, daughter of Major John Boiling and 
Elizabeth Blair, daughter of Dr. Archibald Blair. (Pocahontas and Her De- 
scendants, p. 12.) The Virginia Gazette for April 28, 1775, announced the 
death of "Mrs. Elizabeth Bland, spouse of CoL Richard Bland, of Jordan's, 
in Prince George." In the same paper for May 31, 1780, Mr. Jacob Rubsa- 
men, of Manchester, married Miss Lucy Bland, daughter of Hon. Richard 
Bland, Esq., late of Jordan's, in Prince George county. 

* See Post for Adams pedigree. 

8 It seems, according to the letter-book of William Nelson (who succeeded 
Lord Botetourt as acting governor), that the results of the freshet were not as 
disastrous as at first supposed. Writing under date of July 2, 1772, to Samuel 
Martin, Esq., William Nelson says: "The amazing devastation of the fresh in 
James River was very alarming at first sight, and People thought that every- 
thing was swept away — Houses, Trees, and all — but upon the subsiding of the 
waters, the Destruction appeared to be much less than was apprehended, and 
the loss was chiefly confined to the growing crop ; the General Assembly having 
made a speedy and ample Provision for the losses of Tob° in the several 
warehouses. Their Resolutions on that occasion afforded me a singular satis- 
faction, as they did everything, and in the Manner, I had the Honor of re- 
commending to them. " 

There is at "Turkey Island," the original home of the Randolphs, and one 
of the river plantations which felt the force of the waters, an obelisk eighteen 
feet high by six feet square at the base, hidden in the dense woods, whose 
purpose appears to have been to commemorate partly this event, and partly 
the names of Richard and Jane Randolph, of Curie's Neck. It is made of 
brick, faced with cement, and stands on elevated ground about a mile back 
from the river, making altogether a very striking relic of the past. The in- 
scription on it reads as follows : 

♦Born December 13, 1712, and died April 9, 1758. 
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[South side.] 

The Foundation 

of this Pillar was laid 

in the calamitous year 

1771 

when all the great Rivers 

of this country 

were swept by Inundations 

Never before experienced 

Which changed the face of Nature 

And left traces of their Violence 

That will remain 

For Ages. 

[North side.] 
On Earth to him indulgent be 
Who .... bestowed on thee 
Wh . . — hills with useful shade 
And . . . with tinkling rills each silent glade 
H ... to wear a thoughtful gloom 
A vernal bloom. 

[Western side.] 

In the year (1772) 

This monument (was raised) 

To the memory of the (first Richard) 

And Jane Randolph 

by their third son 

To whose parental affection 

Industry & Oeconomy 

He was indebted 

For their tenderness in Infancy 

A good Education in Youth 

and ample Fortune 

at mature age. 

[East side.] 
Sleep sweetly in this quiet room 
Oh thou who e'er thou art 
And let no mournful yesterdays 
Disturb thy anxious heart 
Nor let tomorrow scare thy rest 
With dreams of coming ill 
Thy Maker is thy changeless Friend, 
His love upholds thee still. 
Sleep sweetly then, good night. 

The parte above in parentheses are supplied from a copy published in the 
Southern Literary Messenger (1843), Vol. IS., p. 692. In the version given 
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there, an inscription on a tombstone in a neighboring graveyard is curiously 
substituted for the verses on the east side. For other details of this extraordi- 
nary flood see Virginia Gazette for May 30, 1771 — also the Scots' (Edinburgh) 
Magazine for July of the same year. 

4 Before the French war, no bills of credit existed in Virginia, while coin 
itself, from the frequent occurrence of laws relating to it, would seem to have 
been abundant. It is a mistake to represent the currency as merely tobacco 
and tobacco notes. In the French and Indian- war the contribution of Virginia 
was very great. Paper money was issued — £20,000 in May, 1755, £40,000 in 
August of the same year, and numerous issues were made thereafter. Bland's 
letter is sufficient evidence that the planters commanded coin enough to keep 
these notes at par. According to K. 0. Nicholas, the treasurer, the Virginia 
paper money was generally preferred by the merchants to gold and silver. 
(See his letters in the Virginia Gazette of July 29, 1773, and September 30, 
1773.) 

6 James Horrocks had been master of the Grammar School for two or three 
years, but found means to carry his election for president over Richard 
Graham, who had been professor of mathematics in the college for nearly 
twenty years. While on his way to England he died at Oporto, March 20, 
1772. He left a brother, Thomas, and a sister, Frances, both of Wakefield, 
Great Britain. (See White's Encyclopedia of Biography, Vol. III., for a sketch 
of Horrocks.) 

6 See paper, in this number, by Charles Washington Coleman, regarding 
Lord Botetourt. 

'Edward Montague, of the Middle Temple, Esq., was appointed agent for 
Virginia in 1759. (Hening, VIL, p. 276.) 

8 This statement is hardly the full truth. The toleration act of 1 William and 
Mary was expressly recognized by an act of the Virginia Legislature, passed in 
1699. But all preachers had to obtain a license to preach, and it was the non- 
observance of this requirement that got the Baptists and other dissenters into 
trouble. License, 'tis true, was not always readily obtained from the governor, 
and the punishment accorded the dissenting ministers for violation of the 
law was sometimes harsh and unjust. 



GENEALOGY OF THE ADAMS FAMILY OF NEW KENT 
AND HENEICO COUNTIES, VA. 

Compiled by C. W. Coleman. 
I. Eiohaed 1 Adams, of Abridge, Co. Essex, England, citizen and 
merchant-tailor of London, executed a deed of trust, 23 Sept., 
1718, for the use of his wife, Anne Adams, and their children 
(named below); and made his will 7 Oct., 1719, administration 
granted to his widow, 1720. She, as Anne Adams, of West Ham, 
in the county of Essex, widow, made her will 8 Oct., 1734, men- 
tioning, with others, son Ebenezar 2 Adams and Tabitha, his wife, 



